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POLITICAL  IMPRACTICABLES.* 


People  are  apt  to  speak  as  if  in  politi¬ 
cal  life,  public  life,  it  ought  to  be  a 
mere  case  of  striving  upward— striving 
toward  a  high  peak.  The  simile  is  In¬ 
exact  Every  man  who  is  striving  to  do 
good  public  work  is  travelling  along  a 
ridge  crest  with  the  gulf  of  failure  on 
each  side — the  gulf  of  inefladency  on 
one  side,  the  gulf  of  unrighteousness  on 
the  other.  All  kinds  of  forces  are  con¬ 
tinually  playing  on  him,  to  shove  him 
first  into  one  gulf  and  then  into  the 
other;  and  even  a  wise  and  good  man, 
unless  he  braces  himself  with  uncom¬ 
mon  firmness  and  foresight,  as  he  is 
pushed  this  way  and  that,  will  find  that 
his  course  becomes  a  pronounced  zig¬ 
zag  instead  of  a  straight  line;  and  if  it 
becomes  too  pronounced  he  is  lost,  no 
matter  to  which  side  the  zigzag  may 
take  him.  Nor  is  he  lost  only  as  re¬ 
gards  his  own  career.  What  is  far  more 
serious,  his  power  of  doing  useful  ser¬ 
vice  to  the  public  is  at  an  end.  He  may 
still,  if  a  mere  politician,  have  political 
place,  or,  if  a  make-believe  reformer, 
retain  that  notoriety  on  which  his  van¬ 
ity  feeds.  But  in  either  case  his  useful¬ 
ness  to  the  community  has  ceased. 

The  man  who  sacrifices  everything  to 
efficiency  needs  but  a  short  shrift  in  a 
discussion  like  this.  The  abler  he  is, 
the  more  dangerous  he  is  to  the  com¬ 
munity.  The  master  and  typical  repre- 
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sentative  of  a  great  municipal  organiza¬ 
tion  recently  stated  under  oath  that  “he 
was  in  politics  for  his  pocket  every 
time."  This  put  in  its  baldest  and  most 
cynically  offensive  shape  the  doctrine 
upon  which  certain  public  men  act.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  argue  its  iniquity 
with  those  who  have  advanced  any 
great  distance  beyond  the  brigand  the¬ 
ory  of  political  life.  Some  years  ago 
another  public  man  enunciated  much 
the  same  doctrine  in  the  phrase,  “The 
Decalogue  and  the  Golden  Rule  have  no 
part  in  political  life."  Such  statements 
openly  made  imply  a  belief  that  the  pub¬ 
lic  conscience  is  dull;  and  where  the 
men  who  make  them  continue  to  be  po¬ 
litical  leaders,  the  public  has  itself  to 
thank  for  all  shortcomings  in  public 
life. 

Tbe  man  who  is  constitutionally  in¬ 
capable  of  working  for  practical  results 
ought  not  to  need  a  much  longer  shrift. 
In  every  community  there  are  little 
knots  of  fantastic  extremists  who  loud¬ 
ly  proclaim  that  they  are  striving  for 
righteousness,  and  who,  in  reality,  do 
their  feeble  best  for  unrighteousness. 
Just  as  tbe  upright  politician  should 
hold  in  peculiar  scorn  the  man  who 
makes  the  name  of  politician  a  reproach 
and  a  shame,  so  the  genuine  reformer 
should  realize  that  the  cause  he  cham¬ 
pions  is  especially  jeopardized  by  the 
mock  reformer  who  does  what  he  can 
to  make  reform  a  laughing-stock  among 
decent  men. 
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A  caustic  observer  once  remarked  Of  course,  as  the  particular  ^oups  are 


that  when  Dr.  Johnson  spoke  of  patriot¬ 
ism  as  the  last  refuge  of  a  scoundrel, 
“he  was  ignorant  of  the  infinite  possi¬ 
bilities  contained  in  the  word  ‘reform.’  ’’ 
The  sneer  was  discreditable  to  the  man 
who  uttered  it  for  it  is  no  more  possible 
to  Justify  corruption  by  railing  at  those 
who,  by  their  conduct,  throw  scandal 
upon  the  cause  of  reform,  than  it  is  to 
justify  treason  by  showing  that  men 
of  shady  character  frequently  try  to  cov¬ 
er  their  misconduct  by  fervent  protesta¬ 
tions  of  love  of  country.  Nevertheless, 
the  fact  remains  that  exactly  as  true 
patriots  should  be  especially  jealous  of 
any  appeal  to  what  is  base  under  the 
guise  of  patriotism,  so  men  who  strive 
for  honesty,  and  for  the  cleansing  of 
what  is  corrupt  in  the  dark  places  of 
our  politics,  should  emphatically  disso¬ 
ciate  themselves  from  the  men  whose 
antics  throw  discredit  upon  the  reforms 
they  profess  to  advocate. 

These  little  knots  of  extremists  are 
found  everywhere,  one  type  fiourishing 
chlefiy  in  one  locality  and  another  type 
in  another.  In  the  particular  objects 
they  severally  profess  to  champion  they 
are  as  far  asunder  as  the  poles,  for  one 
of  their  characteristics  is  that  each  lit¬ 
tle  group  has  its  own  patent  receipt  for 
salvation  and  pays  no  attention  what¬ 
ever  to  the  other  little  groups;  but  in 
mental  and  moral  habit  they  are  funda¬ 
mentally  alike.  They  may  be  socialists 
of  twenty  different  types,  from  the  fol¬ 
lowers  of  Tolstoi  down  and  up,  or  they 
may  ostensibly  champion  some  cause  in 
itself  excellent,  such  as  temperance  or 
municipal  reform,  or  they  may  merely 
with  comprehensive  vagueness  an¬ 
nounce  themselves  as  the  general  ene¬ 
mies  of  what  is  bad,  of  corruption,  ma- 
diine  politics  and  the  like.  Their  poli¬ 
cies  and  principles  are  usually  mutually 
exclusive;  but  tl>at  does  not  alter  the 
conviction  which  each  feels,  or  affects  to 
feel,  that  his  particular  group  is  the 
real  vanguard  of  the  army  of  reform. 


all  marching  in  different  directions,  it 
is  not  possible  for  more  than  one  of 
them  to  be  the  vanguard.  The  others, 
at  best,  must  be  off  to  one  side,  and 
may  possibly  be  marching  the  wrong 
way  in  the  rear;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  is  only  occasionally  that  any  one  of 
them  is  in  the  front.  There  are  in  each 
group  many  entirely  sincere  and  honest 
men,  and  because  of  the  presence  of 
these  men  we  are  too  apt  to  pay  some 
of  their  associates  the  unmerited  com¬ 
pliment  of  speaking  of  them  also  as 
honest  but  impracticable.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  typical  extremist  of  this 
kind  differs  from  the  practical  reformer, 
from  the  public  man  who  strives  in 
practical  fashion  for  decency,  not  at  all 
in  superior  morality,  but  in  inferior 
sense.  He  is  not  more  virtuous;  be  is 
less  virtuous.  He  is  merely  more  fool¬ 
ish.  When  Wendell  Phillips  denounced 
Abraham  Lincoln  as  “the  slave-hound 
of  Illinois,”  be  did  not  show  himself 
more  virtuous  than  Lincoln,  but  more 
foolish.  Neither  did  he  advance 
the  cause  of  human  freedom.  When 
the  contest  for  the  Union  and 
against  slavery  took  on  definite  shape, 
then  he  and  his  kind  were  swept  aside 
by  the  statesmen  and  soldiers,  like  Lin¬ 
coln  and  Seward,  Grant  and  Farragut 
who  alone  were  able  to  ride  the  storm. 
Great  as  is  the  superiority  in  eflJclency 
of  the  men  who  do  things  over  those 
who  do  not,  it  may  be  no  greater  than 
their  superiority  in  morality.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  simple  and  sincere  men  who 
have  a  twist  in  their  mental  make-up, 
these  knots  of  enthusiasts  contain,  espe¬ 
cially  among  their  leaders,  men  of  mor¬ 
bid  vanity,  who  thirst  for  notoriety, 
men  who  lack  power  to  accomplish  any¬ 
thing  if  they  go  in  with  their  fellows  to 
fight  for  results,  and  who  prefer  to  sit 
outside  and  attract  momentary  atten¬ 
tion  by  denouncing  those  who  are  really 
forces  for  good. 

In  every  community  in  our  land  there 
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are  many  hundreds  of  earnest  and  sin¬ 
cere  men,  clergymen  and  laymen,  re¬ 
formers  who  strive  for  reform  In  the 
field  of  politics,  in  the  field  of  philan¬ 
thropy,  in  the  field  of  social  life;  and 
we  could  count  on  the  fingers  of  one 
hand  the  number  of  times  these  men 
have  been  really  aided  in  their  efforts 
by  the  men  of  the  type  referred  to  in 
the  preceding  paragraph.  The  socialist 
who  raves  against  the  existing  order  is 
not  the  man  who  ever  lifts  his  hand 
practically  to  make  our  social  life  a 
little  better,  to  make  the  conditions  that 
bear  upon  the  unfortunates  little  easier; 
the  man  who  demands  the  immediate 
impossible  in  temperance  is  not  the  man 
who  ever  aids  in  an  effort  to  minimize 
the  evils  caused  by  the  saloon;  and 
those  who  work  practically  for  political 
reform  are  hampered,  so  far  as  they  are 
affected  at  all,  by  the  strutting  vanity 
of  the  professional  impracticables. 

It  Is  not  that  these  little  knots  of  men 
accomplish  much  of  a  positive  nature 
that  is  objectionable,  for  their  direct  In- 
fiuence  is  inconsiderable;  but  they  do 
have  an  undoubted  Indirect  effect  for 
bad,  and  this  of  a  double  kind.  They 
affect  for  evil  a  certain  number  of  de¬ 
cent  men  in  one  way  and  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  equally  decent  men  In  an  entirely 
different  way.  Some  decent  men,  fol¬ 
lowing  their  lead,  withdraw  themselves 
from  the  active  work  of  life,  whether 
social,  philanthropic  or  political,  and  by 
the  amount  they  thus  withdraw  from 
the  forces  of  good  they  strengthen  the 
forces  of  evil,  as,  of  course,  it  really 
makes  no  difference  whether  we  lessen 
the  numerator  or  Increase  the  denomi¬ 
nator. 

Other  decent  men  are  so  alienated  by 
such  conduct  that  in  their  turn  they 
abandon  all  effort  to  fight  for  reform, 
believing  reformers  to  be  either  hypo¬ 
crites  or  fools.  Both  of  these  phenom¬ 
ena  are  perfectly  familiar  to  every  ac¬ 
tive  politician  who  has  striven  for  de¬ 
cency,  and  to  every  man  who  has  stud- 
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led  history  in  an  intelligent  way.  Few 
things  hurt  a  good  cause  more  than  the 
excesses  of  its  nominal  friends. 

Fortunately,  most  extremists  lack  the 
power  to  commit  dangerous  excesses. 
Their  action  is  nominally  as  abortive  as 
that  of  the  queer  abolitionist  group  who. 
In  1864,  nominated  a  candidate  against 
Abraham  Lincoln,  when  be  was  running 
for  re-election  to  the  Presidency.  The 
men  entering  this  movement  represent¬ 
ed  all  extremes,  moral  and  mental. 
Nominally  they  opposed  Lincoln  be¬ 
cause  they  did  not  feel  that  he  had  gone 
far  enough  in  what  they  deemed 
the  right  direction,— had  not  been 
sufficiently  extreme,— and  they  ob¬ 
jected  to  what  they  styled  bis 
opportunism,  his  tendency  to  com¬ 
promise,  his  temporizing  conduct,  and 
his  being  a  practical  politician.  In  re¬ 
ality,  of  course,  their  opposition  to  Lin¬ 
coln  was  conditioned,  not  upon  what 
Lincoln  had  done,  but  upon  their  own 
natures. 

They  were  incapable  of  strongly  sup¬ 
porting  a  great  constructive  statesman 
in  a  great  crisis;  and  this  not  because 
they  were  too  virtuous,  but  because 
they  lacked  the  necessary  common 
sense  and  power  of  subordination  of 
self  to  enable  them  to  work  disinterest¬ 
edly  with  others  for  the  common  good. 
Their  movement,  however,  proved  ut¬ 
terly  abortive,  and  they  had  no  effect 
even  for  evil.  The  sound,  wholesome 
common  sense  of  the  American  people 
fortunately  renders  such  movements  as 
a  rule.  Innocuous;  and  this  Is,  in  reality, 
the  prime  reason  why  republican 
government  prospers  in  America,  as  it 
does  not  prosper,  for  instance,  la 
France. 

With  us  these  little  knots  of  Impractic¬ 
ables  have  an  Insignificant  effect  upon 
the  national  life,  and  no  representation 
to  speak  of  la  our  governmental  assem¬ 
blies.  In  France,  where  the  nation  has 
not  the  habit  of  self-government,  and 
where  the  national  spirit  is  more  vola- 
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The  Blankit-Dole, 


tile  and  less  sane,  each  little  group  grows 
until  it  becomes  a  power  for  evil,  and, 
taken  together,  all  the  little  groups  give 


to  French  political  life  its  curious,  and 
by  no  means  elevating,  kaleidoscopic 
character. 


THE  BLANKIT-DOLE.* 


“  ’Twould  be  a  cruel  pity  to  annoy 
her,  the  crathur,  the  last  Christmas 
she’ll  put  in  wid  us;  and  the  Blankit- 
dole  was  always  what  she  took  a  quare 
surprisin’  plisure  in.  So  about  play-act¬ 
in’  it  agin  we  are — if  Rebecca  was  twice 
as  cross.” 

“Play-acting?”  said  Dr.  Furlong. 

“A  pair  of  blanklts,”  said  Julia,  “and 
a  pound  of  tay,  and  a  half-crown— that’s 
what  four  and  twlnty  poor  people  out 
of  this  parish  ’ud  be  getting  up  here 
every  Christmas  Eve  time  out  of  mind. 
And  the  Mlsthress  herself  disthributin’ 
the  gifts  to  aich  one  of  them  here  in  the 
book-room,  and  she  sittin’  queenly  there 
in  the  big  chair.  But  upon  me  word, 
sir,  it  cost  a  powerful  sight  of  money. 
There  was  three  pounds  wlnt  in  the 
half-crowns  alone;  and  the  tay  ’ud  come 
to  maybe  half  as  much  agin— tay’s 
chapened  these  times — and  the  blan- 
kits  were  a  terrible  price,  terri¬ 
ble.  ’Twouldn’t  be  much  short  of 
a  dozen  guineas  altogether.  So  when 
the  Family  got  ruinated  '  a  while 
back,  how  would  she  be  affordin’  it  at 
all?  And  she  all  the  while,  mind  you, 
never  thinkin’  of  anythin’  bein’  diff’rint 
to  what  they  was  used  to,  and  consid- 
herin’  belike  the  bills  got  ped  as  natural 
as  the  laves  come  out  on  the  trees,  just 
a  while  sooner  or  later,  accordin’  as 
may  happen.  But  it’s  fairly  distracted 
I  was,  schemin’  and  conthrivin*,  till 
this  time  three  year  ago  I  made  op 
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a  sort  of  plan  in  me  mind  how  to  man¬ 
age  rightly.  See  here,  sir.” 

She  twitched  the  Doctor  by  the  sleeve 
toward  a  little  round  table  in  an  obscure 
nook  behind  the  screen.  On  it  stood  a 
dark-purple  grocer’s  parcel,  with  a  sil¬ 
ver  coin  stuck  in  the  twine,  and  a  white 
soft-looking  bundle,  which  displayed  a 
border  of  shaded  brown. 

“I  made  a  shift,”  she  said,  “to  get  the 
one  pair  of  blanklts— I  couldn’t  tell  you 
the  shilling’s  they  stood  me  in— and  the 
pound  of  tay,  and  the  half-crown.  And 
thin  I  wint  round  to  the  people,  and  I 
explained  to  them  the  way  it  was  with 
the  Family,  and  that  the  Misthress 
couldn’t  be  annoyed  about  it,  and  what 
themselves  had  a  right  to  do.  So  now 
there  she  does  the  sittin’  in  the  big 
chair  wid  the  ould  foldin’-screen  behind 
her  to  keep  off  draughts,  for  ’fraid  she 
might  notice  anythin’;  and  here  I  have 
the  pair  of  blankits  and  all' convenient 
to  hand  to  her.  And  in  comes,  maybe. 
Father  Connolly,  or  Biddy  Lynch,  or  the 
Widdy  Kilkelly,  and  up  to  the  front  of 
the  chair  he  steps,  and  makes  his  best 
bow,  or  drops  her  curtsey  accordin’. 
And  the  Misthress  gives  him  the  bundle 
I’m  after  handin’  her — sure  she’d  never 
think  to  ax  where  it  come  from,  no 
more  than  if  it  was  a  cloud  out  of  the 
sky— and  then  it’s  ’Long  life  to  your 
Ladyship,’  and  ‘Heaven  be  your  bed,’ 
and  ’You’re  very  welcome.  Father,’  and 
this  way  and  that  way,  and  off  wid  him 
round  the  screen.  But  at  the  back  of  it 
here,  out  of  sight,  sure  he  Just  hands 
what  she  gave  him  over  to  me  agin. 


the  way  we’d  have  It  ready  for  the 
next  body  come,  same  as  if  we  had 
ones  a-piece  for  them  all,  and  no  throu- 
ble  whate’er.” 

“Oh!  I  see,”  said  Dr.  Furlong.  “Then 
this  blanket’s  doing  duty  for  the  third 
year.” 

“Troth  it  is,”  Julia  said,  patting  it 
with  a  kind  of  furtive  pride,  “and  no¬ 
body  could  tell  but  it  was  fresh  out  of 
the  shop.  I  folded  it  other  side  out  this 
mornin’,  and  gave  it  a  tie  wid  a  new 
bit  of  the  pink  tape.  ‘Have  they  sent 
the  blankits  of  a  good  quality,  Julia?’ 
gez  the  Misthress  to  me  only  yesterday. 
‘Iligant,  ma’am,’  sez  I;  ‘the  very  same 
as  last  year.’  And  it’s  the  identical  half- 
crown,  too.  But  the  packet  of  tay’s 
new,”  she  explained,  regretfully,  “for 
that  omadhawn,  Thady  Gahan,  last 
year  let  it  fall  and  burst  the  bottom 
out  of  it.  Be  good  luck  there  was  no¬ 
body  to  come  after  him.  But  I  thought 
Judy  Molloy  had  us  desthroyed;  for  she 
come  one  of  the  first,  and  if  she  did, 
she  took  and  dbropped  the  half-crown, 
that  rowled  itself  into  a  crevice  near 
the  door— and  sorra  another  one  in  the 
bouse  I  well  knew — only  John  Egan 
roked  it  out  wid  his  stick.  It’s  a  good 
plan,  bedad.” 

“Well,  it’s  ingenious,  no  doubt,”  said 
Dr.  Furlong;  “but  it  seems  rather  hard 
on  the  people.” 

“Oh,  thim,”  said  Julia,  “set  thim  up; 
it’s  the  laist  they  may  do  for  the  poor 
Misthress.  And  willin’  and  raisonable 
enough  they  mostly  are.  I’ll  say  that  for 
them.  It’s  only  Rebecca  Morlarty  does 
be  cross,  and  talkin’  quare  about  the 
Family,  as  if  I’d  be  doin’  anythin’  agin 
it  ’Tis  the  best  plan  of  all.” 

“I  suppose  you  must  go  through  with 
it  now,  at  any  rate,”  said  the  Doctor, 
“and  the  sooner  the  better,  for  the  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  hall  seem  to  be  getting  a  little 
Inpatient.” 

“I’m  only  waitin’  for  the  Misthress  to 
he  callin’  them  up,”  said  Julia.  “She’ll 
be  here  directly.  ’Twas  Rebecca’s  fan- 


tigues  delayed  us.  But  there’s  one 
thing,  sir,  I’m  a  trifle  onaisy  about.  It’s- 
the  Widdy  Langan  from  the  ould  back, 
lodge  has  come  up  wid  herself;  I  heard 
her  voice  below.  And  she’s  a  little  ould< 
ancient  body  not  over  sinsible  in  her 
mind.  Apt  she  might  be  to  get  risin’  a 
disturbance  on  us,  if  she’s  axed  to  give- 
up  the  blankit,  not  rightly  understand- 
in’;  and  then  I  dunno  what  ’ud  happen 
at  all  at  all.  Musha,  good  gracious! 
here’s  the  Misthress  herself’— a  door 
at  the  other  end  of  the  room  was  open¬ 
ing.  “  ’Twould  be  a  rale  charity,  now, 
sir,  if  you’d  keep  an  eye  on  the  ould 
body,”  Julia  said  in  a  flurry,  “and  pur- 
vint  her  by  any  means  of  cornin’  up  wid' 
the  first:  ’twouldn’t  matter  as  much  if 
she  was  nigh  to  the  ind  of  thim.” 

“All  right,”  Dr.  Furlong  said,  and  be¬ 
took  up  a  position  near  the  door,  though 
he  was  puzzled  to  know  how  he  would 
carry  out  these  instructions. 

Meanwhile,  tall  and  thin  Miss  Val¬ 
ance,  whose  high-capped  grizzled  head' 
looked  the  gaunter  because  it  rose  from 
among  the  softness  of  a  fleecy  white- 
shawl,  settled  herself  in  the  big  square- 
outlined  chair,  shaking  out  the  some¬ 
what  skimpy  folds  of  a  black  satin  skirt 
which  the  shivering  candle-light  bur¬ 
nished  gloomily;  and  Julia  going  to  the 
head  of  the  stairs,  called  down  them: 
“Ck>me  along  up  wid  yous  out  of  that, 
alsy  and  quiet.” 

A  loud  clumping  on  the  stairs,  mixed 
with  the  flip-flap  of  bare  feet,  followed 
this  injunction  immediately,  as  if  put 
in  motion  by  a  spring;  and  presently 
the  procession  came  filing  in,  mostly  old* 
women  and  men.  Dr.  Furlong  watched* 
the  proceedings  from  a  comer  near  the- 
door.  They  seemed  to  be  carried  oi 
with  no  serious  hitch.  The  presenta¬ 
tions  were  made  with  all  the  forms  and 
ceremonies,  and  the  gifts  were  prompt¬ 
ly  surrendered  by  each  recipient  in  turn 
to  Julia,  ambushed  behind  the  scenes. 
Dinny  Blake  did  make  some  sportive- 
feints  of  being  about  to  pocket  the  half- 
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crown,  but  desisted  at  once  upon  Julia's 
passionately  whispered  appeal  to  him 
to  “behave  himself  like  a  dacint  Chris¬ 
tian;”  and  though  she  fidgetted  uneasily 
through  Miss  Valance’s  exhortation  to 
Joe  Rea  on  the  inadvisability  of  parting 
with  any  of  his  coin  at  M’Evoy’s,  the 
Irony  in  his  undertaking  to  “ait  ivery 
pinny  of  it  that  he  spint  on  drink”  was 
quite  unsuspected  by  the  person  ad¬ 
dressed.  Nor  was  there  perceptible  any 
false  ring  in  Bridget  Toler’s  fervent 
promise  to  “be  prayin’  for  all  the  Val¬ 
ances  every  night  of  her  life  as  long  as 
-she  had  a  thraneen  of  thim  iligant 
l)lanklts  above  her.” 

These  things  were  interesting  Dr. 
Furlong  when  he  was  tardily  reminded 
of  his  special  commission  by  the  sight 
of  a  small  old  wizened  woman  pushing 
her  way  eagerly  to  the  front,  amid  en¬ 
couragement  from  the  bystanders,  who 
bade  her  “come  along  wid  herself,”  and 
one  another  “be  lettin’  the  Widdy  Lan- 
gan  pass.”  He  hastily  tried  to  inter¬ 
pose  with  some  retarding  suggestions, 
but  It  was  too  late,  and  she  slipped  by 
him  at  a  tottering  trot,  in  her  ancestral 
cloak,  so  much  too  ample  for  her  that 
whenever  she  stood  still  it  made  a  black 
frill  around  her  on  the  floor,  towards 
which  it  seemed  to  be  dragging  her 
down.  Julia  had  thus  no  alternative 
but  to  hand  her  mistress  the  Wlddy’s 
bundle,  but  as  she  did  so  she  made  sig¬ 
nals  of  distress  to  the  Doctor,  seeming 
to  implore  his  aid  in  counteracting  the 
-evil  effects  of  its  bestowal. 

Accordingly  when  the  little  Widdy  re¬ 
appeared  behind  the  screen,  gleefully 
hugging  her  parcels,  she  was  met  by 
two  people  who  were  cruelly  bent  on 
Inducing  her  to  part  from  her  newly 
acquired  prize.  Such  a  proposal  very 
sadly  shocked  and  grieved  the  Widdy; 
nor  could  arguments,  explanations,  ca¬ 


joleries  and  promises  aught  avail  to  rec¬ 
ommend  it  They  were  all  responded  to 
by  plaintive  “Ah,  no’s!”  growing  shril¬ 
ler  and  more  querulous  with  each  reit¬ 
eration,  until  at  last  another  voice,  also 
high-pitched  and  quavering,  called  im¬ 
patiently  to  inquire  why  nobody  came; 
whereupon  Julia,  with  a  distracted 
mien,  ran  round  the  screen  to  account 
for  the  delay  as  plausibly  as  she  could. 
To  Dr.  Furlong  the  case  had  assumed 
a  very  hopeless  complexion,  when  an 
ally  joined  him  in  the  person  of  one 
Mrs.  M’Ateere,  the  little  Wlddy’s  good- 
natured  and  portly  niece,  whose  coax¬ 
ing  and  sluthering,  reinforced  by  a 
couple  of  the  Doctor’s  not  over-abun¬ 
dant  florins,  at  length  detached  the  lin¬ 
gering  grasp  lothfully  from  the  prop¬ 
erty  bundle.  Yet  even  then  she  tottered 
away  so  evidently  so  very  much  less 
than  half  consoled,  that  he  felt  inhuman 
and  remorseful  as  he  sped  to  Julia  with 
his  spoil. 

In  the  act  of  delivering  it  to  her  he 
started  violently,  and  all  but  let  it  drop; 
the  cause,  his  having  suddenly  become 
aware,  with  an  unaccountable  degree 
of  astonishment,  that  the  big  white  and 
fawn-colored  dog  was  in  the  room.  The 
beast  was  lying  close  to  Miss  Valance’s 
feet,  conspicuous  even  in  that  dim  light 
against  her  dark  gown,  stretched  lazily, 
with  his  heavy  forepaws  crossed,  and 
his  wide  red  mouth  open. 

“What  is  it,  sir?”  Julia  asked. 

“Oh,  nothing,”  he  answered,  “only  I 
hadn’t  noticed  that  the  dog  was  there.” 

Julia  flung  up  her  hands.  “The  saints 
be  good  to  us!— the  dog!— where  is  It  at 
all?” 

But  at  this  moment  Miss  Valance  rose 
up  stlflly  and  feebly.  I  think,  Julia,” 
she  said,  “I’ll  now  leave  the  rest  of  the 
distribution  to  you,” 
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Svend  Hansen  most  incomprehensibly 
made  no  capital  out  of  his  expedition 
to  the  North  Pole;  he  disdained  to  be¬ 
come  a  millionaire.  His  brilliant  fame 
seemed  burdensome,  his  tremendous 
popularity  actually  detestable  to  him. 

He  avoided  it  all;  he  had  never  sought 
his  fellow-men,  now  he  fled  from  them. 
He  concealed  himself  in  the  deepest  soli¬ 
tude,  in  the  wilderness.  He  crept  away 
from  mankind,  like  a  wounded  animal 
that  goes  into  the  woods  to  die. 

I  The  famous  Polar  explorer  lived  in 
his  home,  the  house  of  the  poor  moun¬ 
tain  peasant  on  the  lofty  fjeld,  where 
'  !  only  the  pallid  reindeer-moss  throve. 
\  His  fare  was  more  simple  than  the  day- 
laborer’s  on  a  little  farm.  The  savage 
nature  surrounding  them  had  weighed 
upon  his  parents’  minds  like  a  heavy 
burden  of  care;  they  scarcely  under¬ 
stood  that  their  son  was  unlike  other 
men. 

The  latter  led  a  singular  life.  As  if 
the  solitude  was  not  lonely  enough,  he 
often  left  the  house,  and  wandered 
through  the  loftiest  peaks  of  the  rocky 
desert,  or  he  went  far  down,  down  to  the 
slopes,  where  he  threw  himself  on  the 
grass  and  lay  motionless  for  hours,  with 
his  face  pressed  against  the  green  earth 
as  he  had  done  at  the  time  of  his  arrival 
at  the  Varanger  Fjord.  Or  he  crouched 
~  on  some  lofty  cliff,  gazing  absently  into 
J  the  air.  He  never  went  to  church,  or 
visited  the  parsonage  where  Maren  All- 
mers  lived. 

Sigurd  Eckdal’s  betrothed  bride  bad 
become  still  more  beautiful;  there  was 
something  terrible  in  the  loveliness  of 
her  white  face  and  magniflcent  red-gold 
hair.  Not  a  feature  of  the  wan  counte¬ 
nance  changed  Its  expression,  but  a  fe- 

I  *81giird  Eekdal’s  Bride.  Bj  Richard  Vom 
I  Tranalated  br  Marr  J.  Safford.  OopyrlKht,  1900. 

I  Little,  Brown  &  Oo.  Price  $1.60. 


verish  fire,  as  mysterious  as  the  glitter 
of  the  Northern  Lights,  gleamed  in  her 
steel-blue  eyes.  She  was  slender  ana 
delicate,  yet  not  at  all  girlish.  No,  Sig¬ 
urd  Eckdal’s  betrothed  was  like  a 
woman;  nay,  more,  she  was  like  a 
widow. 

No,  Svend  Hansen  did  not  come  to 
Maren  Allmers,  though  he  thought  of 
nothing  else,  not  even  of  his  world-wide 
fame,  not  even  of  the  horrible  flight  of 
the  Eagle,  flrst  steadily  northward,  then 
constantly  toward  the  east,  always  to¬ 
ward  the  east.  He  did  not  even  think 
of  his  companion,  neither  of  his  plunge 
into  the  depths,  that  last  deed  of  Sigurd 
Eckdal,  nor  of  bis  grave  in  the  midst  of 
the  Arctic  ice.  He  thought  of  nothing 
except  Maren  Allmers,  and  that  be  bad 
loved  her  from  childhood,  that  he  had 
worked  and  starved  for  her’  sake,  that 
she  had  been  his  before  that  other  came, 
that  she  would  now  have  been  his  own, 
his  wife,  had  not  that  other  come  and 
robbed  him  of  her. 

And  Svend  Hansen,  whether  he  was 
wandering  over  the  cliffs,  or  lying  on 
the  grass  with  his  face  pressed  against 
the  ground,  or  crouching  on  the  rocky 
bluff  above  the  fjord  gazing  northward, 
thought  that  sooner  or  later  the  day 
must  come  when  Sigurd  Eckdal’s  be¬ 
trothed  bride  would  be  Svend  Hansen’s 
wife. 

For  bis  wife  she  must  be.  This  had 
been  his  resolve  from  boyhood;  he  had 
determined  upon  it  long  before  Sigurd 
Eckdal’s  last  deed,  and  he  was  a  man 
to  execute  bis  will. 

To  execute  his  will,  and  make  Sigrurd 
Eckdal’s  bride  his  wife,  be  had  lived 
through  that  time  on  the  Arctic  ice,  that 
horrible  time,  horrible  beyond  all  imag¬ 
ination.  It  needed  more  than  mortal 
strength  to  experience  such  things  and 

remain  sane.  Well,  he  had  possessed 
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this  soperhamaa  strength— for  Maren 
Allmers’s  sake. 

Never  before  had  man  so  loved  a 
woman. 


It  seemed  as  if  a  spell  emanated  from 
Svend’s  mighty  will,  which  acted  even 
at  a  distance  and  worked  miracles.  For 
it  resembled  a  miracle  that,  when  Bvend 
did  not  come  to  the  parsonage,  Maren 
Allmers  went  up  to  the  fjeld,  to  his 
parents’  home. 

When  she  appeared  there  the  first 
time,  and  Svend  saw  her  approach,  a 
tremor  ran  through  the  man’s  whole 
frame.  Then  he  felt  strangely  calm;  a 
profound  peace  stole  over  him,  as  if  he 
had  accomplished  what  he  willed,  and 
Maren  had  now  become  his,  “for  time 
and  eternity.” 

With  this  feeling  of  absolute  quietude 
he  went  toward  her,  as  though  her  com¬ 
ing  to  the  fjeld  was  something  perfect¬ 
ly  natural,  and  he  had  been  expecting 
her  a  long’ time. 

“You  are  here,  Maren.” 

“Yes,  I  am  here.” 

“It  is  a  long  climb  up  to  the  fjeld. 
But  you  care  nothing  for  that.” 

“No,  nothing.” 

“Yes,  yes,  that  is  like  you.  You  are 
strong,  even  though  you  look  so  delicate 
and  dainty.  Won’t  you  go  into  the 
house?” 

She  would  not  go  into  the  bouse.  So 
he  walked  with  her  through  the  moun¬ 
tain  valley  in  which  the  white  reindeer 
moss  looked  like  a  light  fall  of  snow, 
so  that  even  in  the  midst  of  summer  it 
had  a  wintry  aspect 

After  they  had  walked  for  some  time 
In  silence,  Svend  stopped,  gazed  stead¬ 
ily  at  Maren,  and  asked,— 

“Why  do  you  come?” 

He  knew  very  well  why  she  had 
come;  but  he  wished  to  hear  it  from  her 
own  lips. 

“I  could  not  help  coming.” 

“Yon  could  not  help  it” 

“Yon  must  tell  me  something  about 


Sigurd  Eckdal’s  last  moments.  You 
said  nothing  at  that  time.” 

“You  asked  nothing  then.  But  I 
thought  you  would  come  and  question 
me.” 

“Yes,  now  I  will  come  and  question 
you.  I  could  not  speak  of  it  before; 
now  I  can.  You  must  tell  me  every¬ 
thing  about  bis  last  days,  every  mo¬ 
ment  of  them.” 

He  had  been  preparing  for  her  ques¬ 
tioning  ever  since  Sigurd  Eckdal’s 
plunge  to  death,  and  considering  every 
word  of  bis  reply.  Sometimes  he  had 
repeated  his  answer  aloud,  word  for 
word. 

While  drifting  through  the  air 
alone  after  Sigurd  Eckdal’s  fall,  while 
dragging  bis  sledge  over  the  hills  of 
the  pack  ice,  during  his  whole  Arctic 
life  he  had  pondered  over  the  answer 
which  he  must  some  day  give  Sigurd 
Eckdal’s  betrothed  bride.  He  had  stud¬ 
ied  it  word  for  word.  That  ever-frozen 
region,  the  white  Arctic  summer  world, 
the  black  night  of  winter,  the  misty  twi¬ 
light  and  the  fiery  sun  of  the  Aurora 
Borealis  heard  those  words,— the  first 
sounds  of  a  human  voice  which  bad 
ever  echoed  in  that  domain.  He  learned 
bis  answer  by  heart,  as  a  schoolboy 
learns  the  alphabet  And  yet— when 
the  long-expected  visitor  suddenly  stood 
before  him  with  her  white  Valkyrie 
face,  framed  like  the  halo  of  a  mar¬ 
tyred  saint  by  her  golden  hair,  speech 
almost  failed  him. 

He  bit  his  Ups  till  they  bled,  and  sum¬ 
moned  all  bis  courage  and  force  of  will, 
as  though  a  life  struggle  was  impend¬ 
ing.  To  hear  whether  his  voice  was 
under  his  control,  he  asked: 

“Are  you  always  thinking  of  it?” 

“Of  what  else  should  I  think?  How 
did  he  seem  during  his  last  days,  bis 
last  hours?” 

She  bad  sat  down  on  a  rock,  and  was 
gazing  at  him  as  though  she  would  fain 
read  the  words  from  his  Ups,  draw  them 
from  bis  inmost  heart  with  her  eyes. 
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She  was  bending  forward  as  if  to  meet 
bis  answer. 

“How  did  he  seem?” 

“Just  as  only  Sigurd  Eckdal  could 
seem.” 

He  bad  learned  to  utter  the  name  too. 
It  had  cost  him  a  long  time  and  much 
labor  to  say  “Sigurd  Eckdal”  loudly, 
calmly  and  slowly.  It  was  fortunate 
that  there  bad  been  no  one  on  these 
heights  to  hear  him  trying  again  and 
again  to  say  "Sigurd  Eckdal”  in  a  loud, 
calm  tone. 

“As  only  Sigurd  Eckdal  could  seem.” 
He  forced  himself  to  repeat  the  name 
loudly  and  calmly,  feeling  bow  her  eyes 
were  striving  to  pierce  the  depths  of  his 
soul. 

Maren  seemed  to  have  expected  a  dif¬ 
ferent  utterance  of  the  name.  His  great 
composure  evidently  surprised  her. 
Then  she  mechanically  repeated,— 

“As  only  he  could  seem.  .  .  .  He 
could  be  so  radiant,  so  exultant,  so  se¬ 
cure  of  victory.  So  long  as  the  wind 
remained  favorable,  he  was  undoubted¬ 
ly  all  these  things.  But  when  it  changed, 
when  it  constantly  drove  the  balloon 
eastward,  how  did  he  appear  then?” 

"Just  as  be  only  could  seem:  Sigurd 
Eckdal.” 

The  same  slow,  loud  utterance,  the 
same  absolute  composure. 

“Surely  he  wished  to  rule  the  wind,” 
cried  Maren,  “wished  to  force  It  by  bis 
will  to  bear  the  Eagle  northward?  The 
wind  was  to  obey  his  will.  .  .  .  Speak!” 

“He  did  desire  it,”  replied  Svend.  “But 
his  will  dfd  not  avail.  And  then  the 
mists  came,  and  neither  sky  nor  earth 
could  be  seen.  It  was  so  black  that 
neither  of  us  could  see  the  other’s  face." 

"You  could  not  see  his  face  when  he 
despaired?” 

“I  saw  nothing  but  dark,  driving  mist 
For  days  I  saw  nothing  else.  For  long, 
long  days,” 

Maren  groaned  aloud.  .  .  .  After  a 
pause  she  again  asked,— 


“What  did  you  say  to  each  other?” 
“Very  little.  Rarely  a  word.” 

“For  days,  in  the  midst  of  those  black, 
driving  clouds  of  mist,  rarely  a  word?” 

“What  should  we  have  said  to  each 
other?” 

“Did  you  not  try  to  encourage  him? 
Say  that  the  wind  would  surely  change, 
must  change?  That  you  would  certain¬ 
ly  drive  northward?  Did  you  not  en¬ 
treat  him  to  hold  out,  to  wait,  hope  and 
believe,— believe  in  himself?  For  so 
long  as  a  man  believes  in  himself,  he 
cannot  despair,  and  only  a  despairing 
man  could  do  what  he  did  at  last  Did 
you  leave  him  to  his  despair,- you  who 
were  to  aid  and  protect  him,- that  you 
might  avenge  yourself  upon  us?  An¬ 
swer.”  I 

"I  could  not  help  him.” 

“Why  not?” 

“Sigurd  Eckdal  was  a  man  who  could 
not  be  helped  when  he  could  no  longer 
help  himself.  Surely  you  knew  him.” 

“I  did  not  know  him.” 

"What?” 

“The  Sigurd  Eckdal  whom  I  knew 
would  never  have  killed  himself.” 

“When  the  wind  remained  constantly 
unfavorable,  when  we  were  steadily 
driven  eastward,  he  at  last  ceased  to 
be  Sigurd  Eckdal.” 

Maren  said: 

“Then  be  lost  faith  In  himself,  and, 
when  he  did  that,  he  lost  faith  in  every¬ 
thing.  When  he  believed  in  nothing, 
despair  seized  him,  and  as  a  despairing 
man  he  accomplished  the  act  Was  it 
so?” 

"It  was.” 

“You  could  not  restrain  him?” 

"He  was  standing  close  beside  me. 
Suddenly  the  place  beside  me  was 
empty.” 

"Suddenly  the  place  beside  you  was 
empty,  suddenly  the  place  beside  you 
was  empty.” 

She  repeated  the  terrible  sentence 
again  and  again. 
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The  Academy  apologizes  for  devoting 
neariy  the  whoie  of  one  issue  to  works 
of  fiction,  ezpiaining  that  it  receives, 
on  the  average,  twenty  noveis  a  week 
in  the  season,  and  the  production  in¬ 
creases  each  year.  It  adds  that  the  in¬ 
ference  is  that  a  vast  number  of  peopie 
read  noveis  and  nothing  eise,  which  it 
does  not  regard  as  an  encouraging 
thought. 

The  recent  death  of  George  Doiby, 
Dickens’s  private  secretary,  and  press 
agent  during  the  Dickens  readings,  has 
caiied  out  many  interesting  reminis¬ 
cences  both  of  Dickens  and  his  faithful 
attendant.  A  new  edition  of  Dolby’s 
“Charles  Dickens  as  I  Knew  Him”  is 
promised.  Dolby’s  own  end  was  pa¬ 
thetic.  He  died  penniless  at  the  Ful¬ 
ham  Infirmary,  and  the  verdict  of  the 
inquest  held  upon  him  gave  the  cause 
of  death  as  “Bronchitis,  accelerated  by 
self-neglect.” 

Among  the  many  stories  of  newspa¬ 
per  life  which  have  entertained  maga¬ 
zine  readers  within  the  last  four  or  five 
years,  there  has  been  none  cleverer  than 
“The  Bread  Line,”  by  Albert  Bigelow 
Paine.  Dedicated  to  “Those  Who  have 
Started  Papers,  to  Those  Who  have 
Thought  of  Starting  Papers,  and  to 
Those  Who  are  Thinking  of  Starting 
Papers,”  it  appeals  to  a  numerous  con¬ 
stituency.  The  experiences  of  the  four 
friends  who  attempt  to  make  their  for¬ 
tunes  out  of  the  “Whole  Family,”  with 
its  premium  list  ranging  from  a  bicy¬ 
cle  to  a  Bible,  are  not  the  less  amusing 
for  an  obvious  resemblance  between 
their  venture  and  certain  bona  /Me 
sheets  much  in  the  public  eye.  When 
so  much  “light  reading”  is  heavy,  it  is 
a  real  pleasure  to  come  upon  a  skit  like 
this.  The  Century  Co. 


The  two  latest  volumes  in  Small,  May¬ 
nard  &  Co.’s  series  of  “Beacon  Biog¬ 
raphies”  are  devoted  to  Stonewall  Jack- 
son  and  Sam  Houston— the  first  writtea 
by  Carl  Hovey  and  the  second  by  Sarah 
Barnwell  Elliott  Both,  but  especially 
the  sketch  of  Sam  Houston,  are  good, 
specimens  of  what  may  be  done  in  con¬ 
densed  biography,  without  any  sacrifice 
of  picturesqueness  or  color.  To  the  com¬ 
panion  series  of  “Westminster  Biog¬ 
raphies,”  which  opened  with  Mr.  Arthur 
Waugh’s  sketch  of  Robert  Browning 
some  time  ago,  there  is  added  an  appre¬ 
ciative  and  well-proportioned  little  biog¬ 
raphy  of  John  Wesley  by  Frank  Ban- 
field.  Many  a  reader,  wearied  with  dull 
and  pretentious  biographies  of  porten¬ 
tous  proportions  will  welcome  these 
modest  and  readable  little  books. 

This  is  pre-eminently  a  Chaucer  year; 
and  the  celebration  of  the  five  hun¬ 
dredth  anniversary  of  the  poet’s  death 
has  quickened  interest  in  his  writings 
and  in  his  life.  To  the  various  critical,  bi¬ 
ographical  and  descriptive  studies  and 
articles  called  forth  by  this  occasion, 
there  is  now  added,  from  the  press  of 
Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  a  complete - 
edition  of  his  works,  in  two  rich  and 
stately  volumes.  Professor  Lounsbury 
of  Yale  furnishes  an  introduction, 
which  adds  to  certain  biographical  and’ 
critical  particulars  some  hints  as  to  the 
reading  of  Chaucer  which  are  calculat¬ 
ed  to  make  the  text  less  formidable.  The- 
poems  are  printed  in  double  columns,  in 
clear  type,  and  there  Is  a  very  satisfac¬ 
tory  Glossarlal  Index.  The  volumes  are 
substantially  and  tastefully  bound. 

“The  Private  Memoirs  of  Madame  Ro¬ 
land”  (A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.)  revives  for 
present-day  readers  one  of  the  most 
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tbrilling  personal  records  of  the  convul¬ 
sions  through  which  France  passed  dur¬ 
ing  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  They  were  written  by  Ma¬ 
dame  Roland  while  in  prison  and  in  the 
very  shadow  of  the  guillotine,  yet  they 
have  an  ease  and  freshness  which  be¬ 
tray  few  traces  of  the  tragic  conditions 
under  which  they  were  penned.  The 
present  edition  follo>ws  the  English 
translation  from  the  original  edition 
published  by  Bose,  Madame  Roland’s 
friend  and  literary  executor.  This 
translation  was  published  in  1795  and 
has  long  been  inaccessible  to  most  read¬ 
ers.  The  present  edition  is  the  first 
since  that  date,  and  it  will  be  widely 
welcomed. 

“Colonial  Days  and  Ways”  are  treat¬ 
ed  by  Helen  Evertson  Smith,  in  the  at- 
i  tractive  volume  bearing  that  title  which 
The  Century  Co.  publishes,  with  more 
discrimination  than  Is  exhibited  by 
i  some  writers  in  this  field.  The  author 
distinguishes  between  the  English, 
Dutch  and  Huguenot  settlers  and  their 
different  modes  of  life,  and  also  be¬ 
tween  the  varying  conditions  existing 
among  colonists  of  the  same  class  at 
different  periods.  Her  chief  sources  of 
information  are  diaries,  letters,  old 
wills  and  other  documents  to  which  she 
had  access,  largely  relating  to  the  for¬ 
tunes  of  one  family  in  its  successive 
generations,  but  she  has  supplemented 
this  material  with  facts  gleaned  from 
i  other  sources,  and  out  of  it  has  found 
it  possible  to  construct  the  family,  so¬ 
cial  and  political  life  of  the  several 
types  of  colonists— those  from  England 
I  in  particular— in  a  series  of  pictures 
which  are  warm  with  human  interest. 

Written  with  dash  and  plcturesque- 
ness,  with  spirit  and  manly  sympathy, 
Richard  Harding  Davis’s  “With  Both 
Armies  in  South  Africa”  holds  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  reader,  from  the  first 


page  to  the  last,  as  few  of  the  numer¬ 
ous  books  called  forth  by  the  unhappy 
Boer  war  have  the  power  to  do.  Mr. 
Davis  was  with  the  British  force  which 
relieved  Ladysmith;  later,  he  was  in 
Pretoria  before  Its  capture,  and  with 
the  Boer  commandoes  which  fell  back 
before  the  overwhelming  British  army. 
He  learned  to  respect  the  Boer,  to  un¬ 
derstand  how  he  had  been  misrepre¬ 
sented  by  the  sordid  schemers  who 
wanted  the  Transvaal 'for  its  gold,  and 
to  believe  fully  In  the  Justice  of  the 
Boer  cause.  If  the  partition  of  Poland 
wias  a  tragedy;  If  Russia’s  broken  faith 
with  Finland  was  a  crime,  some  measure 
of  human  sympathy  is  surely  due  to 
the  hapless  burghers,  of  whose  courage 
and  piety  Mr.  Davis  gives  such  vivid 
pictures  in  this  volume.  Charles  Scrib¬ 
ner’s  Sons. 

Charles  W.  Chestnutt’s  two  volumes 
of  stories  had  roused  expectations 
which  it  would  not  have  been  strange 
if  his  first  novel  had  failed  to  satisfy. 
But  “The  House  Behind  the  Cedars” 
shows  talents  for  construction  and  char¬ 
acter  development  that  are  not  always 
among  the  gifts  of  the  successful  writer 
of  short  stories.  Considered  merely  as 
fiction,  the  book  is  one  of  absorbing  in¬ 
terest,  while  as  a  study  of  social  con¬ 
ditions  In  the  borderland  between  the 
white  and  black  races.  It  shows  the 
same  intimate  knowledge  of  his  subject 
which  has  made  Mr.  Chestnutt’s  work 
so  noticeable  from  the  first  The  char¬ 
acters  of  the  brother  and  sister  on 
whose  fate  fhe  plot  pivots  are  differen¬ 
tiated  with  a  nicety  which  relieves  the 
author  at  once  from  the  suspicion  of 
presenting  types  rather  than  Individ¬ 
ual^^  and  the  minor  figures  are  drawn 
with  remarkable  distinctness.  The 
book  combines  to  an  unusual  degree 
qualities  which  should  commend  It  to 
the  serious  reader  with  those  which  en¬ 
sure  a  wider  popularity.  Houghton, 
Mifilin  &  Co. 
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